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SIR, 

I am not fond of complaining of my own relations, 
Mr. Saunter; but what can we do, when this is the 
only mode of redress, or hope of reforming them? 
This application may seem strange te you; but 
when I have related my grievances, I trust you will 
not deem it altogether vain. I have a sister, who 
causes me a great deal of distress. Our family, 
you must know, has been reduced from affluence to 
very inferior circumstances; and as our present es- 
tablishment will admit but of two servants, all the 
work they are not able to do, ought to be divided be- 
tween my sister and myself—ought to be, I say ; 
foralas! my sister is a genius, and cannot conde- 
scend to menial employment. Being lively and 
sprightly in her temper, and something of a wit, 
her society is still courted by those circles, which I 
consider as rather above our present circumstances. 
Last winter, one of her gay acquaintances lent her 
a Port Folio, containing some essays from ladies; 
and ever since that time, she has been possessed 
with the idea of becoming an author; ‘ For why 
should not I write, as well as Beatrice and Constan- 
tia!’ saidshe. In vain I remonstrated with her on 
the impropriety of spending that time to acquire a 
name, which should be employed to so much more 
advantage: an essay she would write. But she es- 
says in vain. Nene of her performances pleased 
her altogether, and she gave the matter up ‘fora 
season:’ but lately the writing mania has again 
seized her; and every scrap of paper she can lay 
her hands upon, is scribbled over with * Notes for a 
Lounger.’ Not many days ago, I found the cover of 
an old letter filied with half sentences, such as 
Dear Lounger—Delighted you are come to life 
again—Beseech youtosay somethingsmart—Tired 
death of eld Cicero—Ladies grown so reasonable— 
No one to mark their follies—Men now-a-days 
such mere nobodies:’ and many more, of the same 
kind. Nay, Mr. Saunter, as there are no bounds to 
the vanity of genius, I have even- detected her lately 
attempting to make verses. But as I do not wish 
to expose her folly too much, I shall not tell you how 
She made the ‘ruifled billows roll over the smooth 
main ;’ which I thought all nonsense; but it may be 
only that I don’t understand it. 

I shall trouble you with but one more fact: 
she has heard that there are many literary ladies in 
this city, and that they have lately established a fe- 
male club: this delighted ber exceedingly, and she 
spent four whole mornings last week, in endeavour- 
ing to discover who were the members, and to get 
herself voted in. Ihave touched but lightly, Mr. 
Saunter, on this my misfortune; for, besides being 
obliged to do her share of the work, as well as my 
own, { am compelled to entertain all the plain, good 
people, who pay us friendly visits. ‘They are not 


‘darker shades to obviate the objection; and surely 


suited to her taste, and she don’t see any reason why 
she must be polite, when it does not suit with her 
humour. These things may appear trifling, Mr. 
Saunter, to those who do not suffer from them : but 
to us, I’ll assure you, they are a serious inconveni- 
ence. I am told you are professedly our friend, and 
that you do all in your power to reform our errors, 
and to make us submit to our duty. I trust you 
will interest yourself in my behalf, and endeavour 
to convince my sister, that it is much more seemly 
for a person in her station, to be remarked for pru- 
dence and economy, than to be vofed in any List to 
Correspondents. 
Yours, 
PrisciLLA PATIENCE. 
;———___—] 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. ] 


Duriag this part of the story, the generality of 
readers are perhaps inclined to wish, that Lovelace 
should give up his wicked intentions, reform, and 
make Clarissa happy in the marriage state. This 
was the couclusion which Lady Bradshaw so 
vehemently and passionately urged the author to 
adopt. But when the unfeeling character of Love- 
lace proceeds to deeper and darker wickedness, 
when his unrelenting cruelty meditates, and act- 
ually perpetrates, the last unmanly outrage upon 
unprotected innocence and virtue ; the heart sure- 
ly cannot have right feelings that does not cordially 
detest so black a villain, notwithstanding the agree- 
able qualities which are thrown into his character 
and that woman must have little delicacy, who does 
not feel that his crime has raised an eternal wall of 
seperation between him and the victim of 
his treachery, whatever affections she might have 
previously entertained for him. Yet it is said by 
some, that the author has made Lovelace too 
agreeable, and his character has been much the 
object of criticism. But a little reflection will 
shew us,thatthe author had a more difficult part 
to manage, in darwing his character, than that of 
any other in the work, and that he could not well 
have made him different from what he is. If he 
had drawn a mean-spirited dark villan, without any 
specious qualities, his Clarissa would have been 
degraded. Lovelace, as he is to win the affections 
of the heroine, is necessarily, in some sort, the hero 
of the piece, and no one in it must be permitted to 
outshine him. ‘The author, therefore, gives him 
wit and spirit, and courage, and generosity, 
and manly genteel address, and also transi- 
ent gleams of feeling, and transient stings of 
remorse ; so that we are often led to Aope he may 
follow his better angel, and give up his atrocious 
designs. This the author has done, and less he 
could net do, for the man whom Clarissa was 
inclined tofavour. Besides, if it was part of his 
intention to warn young women against placing 
their affections upon libertines, it was certainly 
only against the agreeable ones of thatclass, that 
he had any occasion to warn.them. He tells us 
in one of his letters, that finding he had made 
him too much a favourite, he had thrown in some 





however, the author might perhaps have impro- 
ved the moral effect of the work; he might have 
given more of horror to the last scene of Lovelace’s 
life. When Clarissa and he were finally separated, 
there was no occasion to keep measures with him; 
and why should Beltondie a deathof so much 
horror, and Lovelace of calm composure and self 
possession. Lovelace dies in a duel, admirably 
well described, in which he behaves with the cool 
intrepidity of a gentleman and a man of spirit. 
Colonel Morden could not behave better. Some 
tender strokes are thrown inon his parting with 
Belford, and on other occasions, tending to interest 
the reader in his favour; and his last words, “ Let 
this expiate,” are manifestly intended to de away 
our resentement, and leave a favourable mmpression 
on our minds with regardto his future prospects. 
Something, indeed, is mentioned of impatience, 
and a desire of life; but Richardson could have 
drawn a scene which would have made ys turn 
with horror from the features of the oe, the 
agreeable seducer, when changed into the agoniz- 
ing countenance of the despairing self-accuser. 


But, if the author might have improved, in this 
respect, the character of Lovelace, that of Clarissa 
comes up to all the ideas we can form of female 
loveliness and dignified suffering. The first scenes 
with her hard-hearted family, shew the severe 
struggles she had with herself, before she could 
withdraw her obedience from her parents. The 
measure of that obedience, in Richardson’s mind, 
was very high; and, therefore, Clarissa seems 
all along, rather to lament the cruelty, than to resent 
the injustice, of imposing a husband upon her 
without her own consent. It is easy to see she 
would have thought it her duty to comply, if he 
had not been quite so disagreeable. ‘Ihe mother is 
a very mean character; she gives a tacit permis- 
sion to Clarissa, to correspond with Lovelace, to 
prevent mischief, and yet consents to be the tool 
of the family in persecuting her innocent and gener- 
ous daughter ;—but, this was her duty to her 
husband !—Yet, distressing as Clarissa’s situation 
is in her father’s house, the author has had the ad- 
dress tomake the reader feel, the moment she has got 
out of it, that he would give the world to have her safe 
back agains Nothing takes place of that pleasure 
and endearment which might naturally be expected 
on the meeting of two lovers; we feel that she has 
been hunted into the toils, and that every avenue 
is closed against her escape. No young person, 
on reading Clarissa, even at this period of the story 
can think of putting herself into the power of a 
lover, without annexing to it the strongest sense of 
degradation and anxiety. A great deal of contri- 
vance is expended by the author, in the various 
plots set on foot by Lovelace, to keep his victim 
tolerably easy in her ambiguous situation; and, 
though some of these are tedious, it was necessary , 
for Clarissa’s honour, to make the reader sensible 
that she had an inextricable net wound around her, 
and that it was not owing: to her want of prudence 
or vigilance, that she did not escape. » In the mean- 
time the wit of Lovelace, and the sprightliness of 
Miss Howe, prevent monoteny. In one instance, 
however, Clarissa certainly sins against the delicacy 








the shades are dark enough. In one particular, | 


of her character, that is, in -allowing herself to 
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be made a show of to the loose companions of 
Lovelace :—But, how does her character rise, when 
we come to the more distressful scenes; the view 
of her horror, when deluded by the pretended rela- 
tions, she re-enters the fatal house, her temporary 
insanity after the outrage, in which she so affect- 
ingly holds up to Lovelace the licence he had 
procured, and her dignified behaviour when she 
first: sees her ravisher, after the perpetration of his 
crime. What finer subject could be presented to 
the painter, than that in which Clarissa grasps the 
pen-knife in her hand, her eyes lifted up to heaven, 
the whites of them only visible, ready to plunge it 
in her breast, to preserve herself from further out- 
rage: Lovelace, aghast with terror, and speechless, 
thrown back to the further end of theroom? Or, 
the prison scene, where she is represented kneeling 
amidst the gloom and horror of the dismal abode ; 
illuminating, as it were, the dark chamber, her face 
reclined on her crossed arms, her white garments 
floating round her in the negligence of woe; Bel- 
ford contemplating her with respectful commisera- 
tion; or, the scene of calmer, but heart-piercing 
sorrow, inthe interview Colonel Modern has with 
her in her dying moments: She is represented 
fallen into a slumber, in her elbow-chair, leaning on 
the widow Lovick, whose left arm is around her 
neck; one faded cheek resting on the good woman’s 
bosom, the kindly warmth of which had overspread 
it with a faintish flush, the other pale and hollow, 
as if already iced over by death; her hands, the 
blueness of the veins contrasting their whiteness, 
hanging lifelessly before her, the widow's tears 
dropping unfelt upen her face—Colonel Morden, 
with his arms felded, gazing on her in silence, her 
coffin just appearing behind a screen. What ad- 
miration, what reverence does the author inspire 
us with for the innocent sufferer, the sufferings 
too of sucha peculiar nature. 

There is something in virgin purity, to which the 
imagination willingly pays homage. In all ages, 
something saintly has been attached to the idea of 
unblemished chastity. Hence the dignity of the 
lady in Comus; hence the interest we take in 
those whose holy vows have shrowded them from 
even the wanton glances of an assailer; hence the 
supposed virtue of prayers. ; 


From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate, 
To nothing earthly. 


Beauty isa flower which was meant in due time 
to be g ithered, but it attracts the fondest admiration 
whilst still on the stalk, before it has felt the touch 
of any rude hand. 


Sic virgo, dum mtacta manet, dum cara suis est. 


It was reserved for Richardson to overcome all 
circumstances of dishonour and disgrace. and to 
throw a splendour round the violated virgin, more 
radiant than she possessed in her first bloom. He 
has made the flower, which grew 


Sweet tothe sense and lovely to the eye, 





throw out aricher fragrance after “ the ciuel spoiler 
has cropped the fair rose, and rifled its sweetness, 
Heé™ has drawn the triumph of mental chastity ; he 
has drawn it uncontaminated, ~untarnished, and 
incapable of mingling with pollution.—The 
scenes which follow the death of the heroine, 
exhibit grief in an affecting variety of forms, as it 
is modified by the characters of different survivogs. 
They run into considerable length, but we have 
been so deeply interested, that we feel it a relief to 
have our grief drawn off, as it were, by a variety 
of sluices, and we are glad not to be dismissed till 
we have shed tears, evén to satiety. We enjoy, 
besides, the punishment of the Harlowes in the 
contemplation of their merited anguish. Senti- 
ments of piety pervaded the whole work; but the 
death-bead of Clarissa, her Christian forgiveness, 
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end her meek resignation, are particularly edifying. 
Richardson loved to draw death-beds: He seems to 
have imbibed, from his friend Dr. Young, an 
opinion of their being a touch-stone of merit or 
demerit. There are three descrided in this work, 
besides that of Lovelace ; that, it has already been 
mentioned, would have had a more moral effect, if it 
had been fuller of horror. Lovelace is made to 
delare, that he connot be totally unhappy, what- 
ever be his own lot in a future state, if he is allowed 
to contemplate, the happiness of Clarissa: “He ex- 
claims, 

Can I be at worst? avert that worst, 

O thou Supreme, who only canst avert it! 

So much a wretch, so very far abandoned, 

But that I must, even in the horrid’st gloom, 

Leap intervenient joy ; at least, some respite 

From pain and anguish in her bliss. 

This is a sentiment much too generous for a 
Lovelace.-—The author has shewn himself em- 
barrassed with regard to the duel, by his principles, 
which forbade duelling. Yet, it was necessary to 
dispatch Lovelace ; for what family could sit down 
with such an injury unpunished? or which of his 
readers could he satisfied to see the perpetrator of 
so much mischief escape vengeance. Colonel 
Morden was a man of the world, acted upon the 
maxims of it, and, therefore, it seemed hardly 
necessary to make him express regret at having 
precipitated Lovelace into a future state; Richard- 
son was not then drawing his perfect character, 
and did not seem called upon to blame a duel, 
which in our hearts we cannot, from Colonel Mor- 


den, but approve of. 
[ To be Continued] 
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A CONSOLATORY LETTER, ADDRESSED TO A 
FRIEND: 
(Translated from the French.) 

It is more easy to discover the quadrature of the 
circle, and perpetual motion, than to find out the se- 
cret of instantaneously calming a mind, agitated by 
a violent passion. Magicians only pretend te arrest 
a tempest by words. If a person, who has received 
a deep wound, by which the flesh is mangled and 
covered with gore, say to his surgeon: I desire that 
this flesh be reunited, and that scarcely a slight 
mark of my wound be left; the surgeon will answer: 
that depends on a greater master than myself; time 
only can reunite what an instant has torn asunder. 
I can cut, amputate, destroy; time alone can re- 
pair. 

Thus is it with respect to the wounds inflicted on 
the mind: some men lacerate, irritate, drive to des- 
pair; others offer consolation, and but excite fresh 
tears: time finally cures. 

If, then we convince our minds that Nature at 
length effaces the deepest impressions; that, after 
the lapse of a certain time, we have neither the same 
blood which circulated through our veins, nor the 
same fibres, by which our brain was agitated, nor, 
consequently, the same ideas; that, in a word, we 
are not really and physically the same persons that 
we formerly were; if, I say, we seriously make this 
reflection, it will prove a great resource to us; we 
may be able to accelerate the moment of our reco- 
very. 

We shoult+say to ourselves : I have found that the 
death of my relatives, of my friends, after having for 
atime, rent my heart with grief, has afterwards left 
me in astate of profound tranquillity, I have felt that, 
after a lapce of some years, a new mind has been 
formed in me ; that the mind of twenty-five years did 
not think like that of twenty, nor that of twenty like 
the mind of fifteen. Let us, then, endeavour, by 
the strength of our reason, to place ourselves, as 
much as we may, in that situation, in which time 
will one day place. Let us, in thought, outrun the 
course of years. | 
This idea is founded on the supposition that we 





| are free, So, undoubtedly, does the person who 





asks advice, believe himself free ; for to ask advice, 
the observance of which we think impossible, would 
be absurd. In all our affairs, we conduct ourselves 
as if we were thoroughly convinced of our liberty ; 
let us so conduct ourselves with respect to our pas- 
sions, which are our most important concerns. Na- 
ture did not intend that our wounds should, in a mo. 
ment, be healed, that we should, in an instant, pass 
from sickness to health ; but prudent remedies cer- 
tainly precipitate our convalescence. 

I know not a more potent remedy for mental dis. 
eases, than a serious and intense application of the 
mind to other objects. 

This application diverts the course of the anita} 
spirits; it sometimes produces an insensibility te 
corporeal pain. Anattentive person, who executes 
a fine piece of music, or is penetrated with the peru- 
sal of a good book, which speaks to the imagination, 
and to the understanding, feels, at the momeft, a 
prompt alleviation of the torments of his disease ; 
the acuteness of his mental torments is also gradu- 
ally diminished. We should think of any thing, but 
that which we wish to forget; we ought to think 
often, and almost without remission, of what we are 
desirous to remember. Our strongest chains are 
those ofhabit. I believe it depends on ourselves to 
sever those Jinks, which bind us to unhappy pas- 
sions, and to strengthen those ties by which we are 
attached to agreeable objects. 

We are not, it is true, absolute masters of our 
ideas ; far from it ; but we are not absolutely slaves: 
and my belief is that the Supreme Being has impart- 
ed to us a portion of his liberty, as he has dispensed 
a small portion of his power of thought. 

_ Letus then exert the little vigour we possess. It 
is certain that, by reading and reflection, we increase 
the strength of our thinking faculties; why should 
we not, in like manner,invigorate that faculty, which 
we call liberty? We have no senses, no faculties, 
that may not receive aid from art. Is liberty the 
only attribute of man, which man is incapable of aug- 
menting ? 

Imagine yourself surrounded with trees, loaded 
with delicious and poisonous fruits, which your ra- 
Venous appetite impels you to pluck: if you find 
yourself too weak to resist the temptation, seek, and 
itdepends on yourself to do so, a soil, where those 
tempting and delicious fruits are not produced. 

I offer you advice, which ‘it is, perhaps, as usual, 
more easy to give than to follow; but a grievous 
malady is the subject, and the person afflicted must 
be his own physician. 


[From The Repertory. } 
THE CARAVANSARY, 


Criticism has been generally supposed to require 
more taste and judgment, than most brancies of 
literature, and to be correct, only when founded.on 
the deep knowledge and elaborate examination of 
the politest authors both ancient and modern. But 
s0 lavish, in her prodigality, has Nature been to the 
distinguished inhabitants of this enlightened coun- 
try, that they are critics from the very cradle, by 
the mere force of native genius, without the assist- 
ance of learning. Ner is this happy gift of criti- 
cism confined to individuals of ec-ation, but per- 
vades all classes of the community ; so that a black- 
smith will decide upon an oration, a carpenter upom 
a poem, and a hackney-coachman on a moral or 
political essay. 

Foreigners are struck with astonishment at this 
apparent universality of knowledge, which is greatly 
increased, when they are informed that these able 
critics can barely read and write. 

In other countries, no man gives an opinion on 
subjects, which he has not considered, and which he 
does not in some measure understand. But here 
such is the natural superiority of genius, embolden- 
ed by the freedom of our government, that no pre- 
vious knowlegige is necessary to enable us to decide 
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eremptorily on the merits either of a man or of 
an author. Any claim to superiority in the art 
of criticism by individuals, would be resented as 
aristocratical usurpation, and inconsistent with the 
sacred rights of liberty and equality. 

Without questioning, then, this distinguished 

rerogative of the only free nation on earth, or re- 
flecting, in the smallest degree, on the good sense 
of the preofile, of which our honest friends, the demo- 
crats, so continually and laudably remind us, | 
shall merely claim the same privilege with my fel- 
low-citizens, and remark on some critics of my ac- 
quaintance. — sé . 

Gartulus is a critic, universally given to admi- 
ration. Whatever issues from the press, is sure of 
meeting with his warmest applause, and the last 

roduction he always considers the best. Swift 
observes, that wherever he sees a note of admira- 
tion, he always skips that passage, as containing no- 
thing to the purpose. Garrulus, on the other hand, 
will dwell with rapture on an oh! and be thrown 
into extasies at an ah! He will point out as beau- 
ties, passages most distinguished for their fustian and 
bombast, and quote the feeblest and most trite, as 
specimens of ease and simplicity. ‘ 

As a writer, Garrulus is turgid and sesquipeda- 
lian, more attentive to the rounding of a period, 
than to the justness of a sentiment. He searches 
assiduously for the hardest werds he can find, and 
tortures his faculties to discover phraseology, as re- 
mote as possible from common use. Sometimes 
he will attempt a piece in imitation of the Spectator, 
and in his pursuit of ease and elegance, will dege- 
nerate into meanness and vulgarity. But the absurdi- 
ties of Garrulus rather amuse than offend; and 
we pardon his loquacity, in consideration of the 
goodness of his disposition. 

Curio is a critic ofa very different turn of mind. 
He has consumed his whole life in search of faults, 
and prides himself in his skill and readiness in de- 
tecting them. But though his critical cobweb Is 
too slight to hold a common-sized fly, you will be 
astonished at the number and smallness of the in- 
sects, which he entangles in it. In criticising a 
poem, he pays no attention to the regularity of the 
plan, the spirit of the composition, or the harmony 
of the numbers. « But his critical microscope will 
be employed in hunting for an inaccurate rhyme, 
or some similar trifle, which, in his judgment, is 
sufficient to condemn the whole poem. If he un- 
dertakes the examination of prose, he confines his 
The mis- 
application of ana for a the, excites his utmost in- 
dignation, and will induce him to abuse the author, 
for a blockhead, and murderer of English and gram- 
mar. 

Without genius to write a paragraph himself, he 
will ostentatiously boast of his numberless correc- 
tions and improvements on the language of the best 
authors. In a word, Curio is a contemptible pedant, 
a mere verbal critic of the lowest order, with a head 
and heart equally contracted, a mere word-catcher, 
who lives on syllables, whose utmost knowledge ex- 
tends to the pointing of a comma, or the placing of 
a semicolon. 


CRITICISM. | 
{From the Edinburgh Review.] 


The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into English verse 
by William Sotheby, Esq. 


The author of this translation has deservedly the 
character of a refined and etegant scholar. He is 


known to the public by numerous productions, but 
principally by the translation of Wicland’s Oberon; 
acharming poem, iv the perusal of which we for- 
get the sober and sceptical criticism of the age in 
which we live, and willingly indulge to a modern 
writer that license of wild and extravagant fiction, 
which has been usually confined to the specious 
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miracles of antiquity.* He has now ventured on a 
bolder task, in clothing with an English dress the 
most perfect, though not the loftiest monument of 
Roman art and genius. No writer bas rivalled Vir- 
gil in the charms of his diction, or the elaborate 
beauty of his phraseology ; and the poem before us 
is Virgil’s most absolute and complete performance. 
[t contains no careless passages, by improving 
which a translator may hope to atone for inferiori- 
ty, where his original is distinguished by unusual 
delicacy or vigour. There is here no current of 
narration, which, by interesting the reader in the 

progress of events, may prevent him from observing 

very carefully the finishing and felicity of the expres- 

sion. These, from the very nature of the case, must 
generally evaporate in the transfusion from one 

language into another. Mr. Sotheby, however, has 

discharged his arduous undertaking with great and 

unusual success. He has run the same race with 

some of the first and most celebrated worthies of 
English poetry, and he has manifestly distanced his 

competitors. He will not thank us for indiscrimi- 

nate approbation; and his pretensions, even in the 

attempt to translate the Georgics, are so extremely 

high, that he must excuse us, ifat any time we may 

seem fastidious in pointing out what we think 

defects in its execution. 

One objection, in limine, we feel ourselves called 
upon to make, to the Darwinian modulation with 
which Mr. Sotheby’s versification is infected. Of 
this tendency in the author we were not apprised, 
till we entered upon the present work. His Oberon, 
by which he was principally known to us before, is 
written in the stanza metre, te which the false de- 
corations, which Dr. Darwin has introduced into the 
common iambic measure, are not to be easily trans- 
ferred. ‘They are ornaments, which can scarcely be 
worn, but with a particular habit. We think our- 
selves fortunate that, at entering upon Mr. Sotheby’s 
version of the Georgics, we had ro previous know- 
ledge of his connection with this school of writing. 
Such an impression would have excited in us so 
violent a prejudice against the man who could 
think of violating the matron-like simplicity of the 
Mantuan bard, with glittering and meretricious 
graces, that we could hardly have reduced ourselves 
to the temperament of impartial judges ; and in our 
indignation at the deserters from genuine English, 
we should not perhaps have been able to discover 
that, though Mr. Sotheby had made several excur- 
sions into the enemy's country, and, in some in- 
stances, imbibed their manners, and acquired their 
complectisn, yet, that atthe bottom, he was a native 
still, and redeemed his delinquency by many and un- 
sophisticated excellencies. 

The ‘reader however, will not doubt but that we 
can substantiate our charge of Darwiniaaism, after 
he has perused the following passages. 

B. Il. 323. Ver adeo frondi nemorum, &c. is 
thus translated : 


‘ Spring comes, new bud the field, the flower, the grove, 
Earth swells and claims the genial seeds of love, 
Aether, great lord of life, his wings extends, 

And on the bosom of his bride descends, 

With showers prolific feeds the vast embrace, 

That fills all nature, and renews her race. 

Birds on their branches hymeneals sing, 

The pastur’d meads with bridal echoes ring ; 

Bath’d in soft dew, and fann’d by western winds, 
Each field its bosom to the gale unbinds # 

The blade dares boldly rise new suns beneath, 

The tender vine puts forth her flexile wreath, 

And freed from southern tlast, and northern shower, 
Spreads without fear, each blossom, leaf, and flower.’ 





* It does not seem to be generally known in this 
country, that the Oberon of Wieland is itself a transla- 
tion from an old French romance, entitled, Sir Huon of 
Bourdeaux. The German poet has improved and deco- 
rated the fable with much ingenuity, but its groundwork 
is not altered. The ornaments, too, of the romance and 
of the poem, are usually similar. M. Petit de la Croix 
is said to have becn largely indebted to the same book, 
in his Persian Tales. The romance seems not to be of 
a date prior to the invention of printing. 


IV. 30. 


}* There all her sweets let savoury exhale, 

Thyme breathe her soul of fragrance on the gale, 
In dulcet streams her roots green casia lave, 

And beds of violets drink at will the wave.’ 


IV. 236. 


Haec circum castae, Sc. 


Illis ira modum sufira est, ‘ce 


‘ The injur’d swarms with rage insatiate glow, 
Barb every shaft, and poison every blow, 

Deein life itself to vengeance well resign’d, 

Die on the wound, and leave their stings behind.’ 


This last passage is happily rendered ; but we are 
inclined to suspect that the translator fancied the 
bees of Virgil to have ranged in gardens particu- 
larly dedicated to botany ; that they were protected 
by ‘aerial powers hovering round,’ who pointed 
their stings, and animated ‘their tiny bands’ to ven- 
geance. 

A literal uninjured transmission of sentiment 
from a dead into a living language is generally im- 
possible. Adherence to the letter, where it enervates 
the spirit, is the most unpardonable infidelity ; and a 
certain degree of license, in consideration of the 
difficulty attending on his office, is allowed to the 
poetical translator; as, in diplomacy, considerable 
discretionary powers are vested in the ambassador 
at a distant court. A poet has authority intrusted 
to him tocomplete a picture, of which the outlines 
only are suggested by his original; and, while he 
preserves the character of the landscape, to vary the 
light and shade with which itis invested. But this 
license, which is never to be used rashly, is always 
dangerous in the application. It requires a taste, 
more then usually accurate, a thorough perceptior 
of that mind, the scope and lineaments of which are 
to be expressed, and a kindred spirit. It is carried, 
perhaps, to its greatest allowable extent, where 
Dryden, in his translation of the 12th Aeneid, bav- 
ing described Iuturna precipitating herself into the 
river Tiber, from the effect of a frenzied and sor- 
rowful despair, adds, with a happy audacity, to the 
description of Virgil, that celebrated line, 


‘ And her last sobs came bubbling up in air.’ 


We could point out many instances in which Mr. 
Sotheby has used the same bold freedom with feli- 
citye To the description of the manner in which 
the bees recruit their wasting numbers, is added, 
with great happiness, in the translation before us, 
the season of the year, when the hive may most po- 
etically be supposed to acquire this fabled accession 
to its citizens. B. IV. v. 255. of the translation. 


¢ By instinct led, at springtide’s genial hour. 
They gather all the race from herb and flower.’ 


So also, B. If. 149. Hic ver assiduum atque ali« 
enis mensibus aestas, is converted with great taste inte 
a description, more vivid and particular: 


‘ And Winter wears a wreath of summer flowers.’ 


We do not think it fair to attribute the whole me-. 
rit of these elegancies to the rhyme ; though rhyme, 
probably, is as often the connecting cause of poetical} 
invention, as the bond by which it is constrained. 
We attribute great merit to Mr. Sotheby for the 
translation of these passages; but we have to com- 
plain, that though he is to be commended for having 
often varied, judiciously, the drapery, he has alse 
often violated the costume of Virgil. 

[ To be continued. 
; ———- _—_} “ 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
NEW LITERARY PAPER AT BALTIMORE. 

We have perused the Prospectus, and have re- 
ceived several numbers of a new periodical work, 
entitled ‘ ‘he Companien, by Edward Easy, Esq.’ 
This is a vehicle of miscellaneous prose and poetry, 
principally original, published every week. at Balti- 
more, and conducted by a man of genius. On many 





occasions, he has evinced his industry, reaging, inv- 











































































60 
vention, and taste. His motto from Pope 1s very 
happy and appropriate : 


‘ A safe companion, and an easy friend.’ 


And we cannot select a better specimen of his 
prose style, than the close of his initial essay. Spe- 
cimens of some of his poetry, which we think me- 
ritorious, will appear, from time to time, in the 
proper department of the Port Folio. 

‘ Having drawn out the history of myself and fa- 
mily to a greater length than I intended, it is time 
to give my readers a portion of that rest which I 
enjoy, and which he that has rambled as much as 
myself, will be desirous to prolong. My curiosity 
has been satisfied, novelty has lost her most alluring 
charms, and it might by some be thought excusable 
if I felt the tedium vitae, and repined at the small 
portion of bliss that was allotted me; but I have ever 
had a contemptible opinion of that mortal, who, pos- 
sessed of rational faculties, suiTers his mind to rust 
in idleness, and his temper to sour with discontent, 
when Providence has put so many resources within 
his reach; and pride would never suffer me to place 
unnecessary dependance on the ability or inclination 
of others to restore me to thattranquillity, which, with 
the assistance of heaven, [ could acquire myself. I 
shall now indulge in my easy chair, claim the pri- 
vileges of a traveller, and anticipate some portion of 
that garrulity which is allowed to men more advan- 
ced in years. Whether I shall be able to amuse 
others, is yet to be tried—but he that can support 
and enjoy a solitary hour himself, is not unprovided 
with materials. Having seen so much of mankind, 
so many different modifications of human life, and 
such variety of manners and customs, I may reason- 
ably hope that some will esteem me as an 77 utelli- 
gent Companion. 

Since I have ceased to travel, my life has been 
sedentary, and my bodily habits rather indolent; I 
love to keep my seat, cross my legs, and have my 
talk out. I can laugh at a merry story, and now 
and then tell one in my turn; I can enjoy 
little inoffensive raillery, as much whenI am my- 
self the subject of it, as when others are; and when 
the cheerful glass goes round, I am not only £asy, 
but have sometimes been called a //easant Comiia- 
nor. 

But as I believe there may be conversation with- 
out scandal, a tree exercise of opiion, without an in- 
solent disregard fer the sentiments and feelings of 
others—that there may be gailantry and a polite at- 
tention tothe fair, without insulting their understand 
ines with gross flattery, without indulging every idle 
caprice, and without stooping to mean artifices of 
msiuuation to gain affections, only to trifle with or be- 
tray that there may be wit without obscenity, and 
spirit without swearing, or blaspheming what the best 
men hold to be sacred, that a man may find diver- 
sion, without going to the gaming-table, and ac- 
quire knowledge of the world without an intimate 
acquaintance with the frail inhabitants of brothels. 
As | wish to retain these and a few other antiquat- 
ed notions, it will be no great disappointment, if the 
bucks and the bloods refuse to acknowledge me as 

-a jolly Companion. 

By those who are immersed in business, whose 
souls are exclusively devoted to the pursuit of riches, 
who suffer no ideas to intrude upon their specula- 
tions, or to disturb their calculations on exchange, 

- insurance, and bank stock, I never expect to be re- 
rarded as an interesting Companion. 

To the pert and flippant gad-a-bouts, whose chief 
employment is to parade the streets, to tumble over 
the goods of the too patient store-keeper, and to 
take themselves cheap in the eyes of every idle 
grazer ; or to the vacant, smirking beau, who dangles 
after them, I shall be but a dull Companion. 

From those who rank high in literary honours, 
whose lives are devoted to severe and serious stu- 
dies, who have made; 

Captive 


Science yield her last retreat, 
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I should be glad to learn; they would find me docile | 


and attentive, happy to be thought worthy of their | 


notice, and proud to be occasionally admitted as a 
humble Companion. 


To every class of society I would wish to render | 


myself acceptable, while it can be done on the easy 
terms of plainly and candidly unfolding my senti- 
ments and communicating the result of my observa- 
tions, without flattering folly, or fearing to repre- 
hend vice.—But should the attempt to please be 
unsuccessful, I can ata proper time, withdraw from 
the public attention, and save myself from the epi- 
thet of a ¢iresome Companion. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
{ Continued. | 
TO THE REF. FOHN NEWTON 


Since I wrote last, we have had a visit from— 
I did not feel myself vehemently disposed to re- 
ceive him with that complaisance, from which a 
stranger generally infers that he is welcome. .By 
his manner, which was rather bold than easy, I 
judged that there was no occasion for it; and that 
it was atrifle which, if he did not meet with, nei- 
ther would he feel the want of: He has the air of 
a travelled man, but not of a travelled gentleman ; 
is quite delivered from that reserve, which is so 
common an ingredient in the English character, 
yet does not open himself gently and gradually, 
as men of polite behaviourdo, but bursts upon you 
allatonce. He talks very loud, and when our poor 
little robins hear a great noise, they are imme- 
diately seized with an ambition to surpass it—the 
increase of their vociferation occasioned an increase 
of his, and his in return, acted as a stimulus upon 
theirs—neither side entertained a thought of giv- 
ing up the contest, which became continually more 
interesting to our ears, during the whole visit. 
The birds however survived it, and so did we. 
They perhaps flatter themselves they gained a 
complete victery, but I believe Mr. could 
have killed them both in another hour. 


W. C. 





TO. THE REV, YOHN NEWTON, 
Dear Sir, 


You indulge me in such a variety of subjects, and 
allow me such a latitude of excursion in this scrib- 
bling employment, that I have no excuse for silence. 
1 am much obliged to you for swallowing such bol- 
uses, as I send you, for the sake of my gilding, and 
verily believe, that I am the only man alive from 
whom they would be welcome, to a palate like 
yours. I wish I could make them more splendid 
than they are, more alluring to the eye at least, if 
not more pleasing to the taste, but my leaf-gold is 
tarnished, and has received such a tinge from the 
vapours, that are ever brooding over my mind, that 
I think it no small proof of your partiality to me, that 
vou willread my Letters. I am not fond of long 
winded metaphors, I have always observed, that 
they halt at the latter-end of their progress, and so 
does mine. I deal much in ink indeed, but not such 
ink as is employed by poets and writers of essays. 
Mine isa harmless fluid, and guilty ofno deceptions 
but such as may prevail without the least injury to 
the person imposed on. I draw mountains, valleys, 
woods, and streams, and ducks, and dab-chicks. I 
admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin admires 
them, and her praise, and my praise put together, 
are fame enough forme. Oh! I could spend whole 
days, and moon-light nights, in feeding upon a love- 
ly prospect! My eyes drink the rivers as they flow. 
If every human being upon earth, could think for 
one quarter of an hour, as I have done for many 
years, there might perhaps be many miserable men 
among them, but not an unawakened one could be 





found, from the Arctic to the Antarctic circle. At 
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present, the difference between them and me, js 
greatly to their advantage. I delight in baubles, 
and knew them to be so, for rested in, and viewed, 
without a reference to their author, what is the 
earth, what are the planets, what is the sun itself, 
but a bauble? Better for a man never to have seen 
them, or to see them with the eyes of a brute, stu. 
pid and unconscious of what he beholds, than not 
to be able to say, “ he maker ofall these wonders 
is my friend!’ Their eyes have never been opened, 
to see that they are trifles, mine have been, and wil] 
be, “ull they are closed forever. They think a 
fine estate, a lar ge conservatory, a hot-house, rich 
as a West-Indian garden, things of consequence ; 
Visit them with pleasure, and muse upon them with 
ten times more. I am pleased with a frame of four 
lights, doubtful whether the few pines it contains, 
will ever be worth a farthing ; amuse myself with 
a green-house, which Lord Bute’s gardener ¢ould 
take upon his back, and walk away with, and when 
I have paid it the accustomed visit, and watered it, 
and given it air, I say to myself—* This, is not 
mine,’ tis a plaything lent me for the present, 
must leave it soon.”’ 
Ws C. 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


My dear Friend, 


My scribbling humour has of late been entirely 
absorbed in the pe assion for landscape drawing. It 
is a most amusing art, and like every other art, 
requires much practice and attention. 


Nil sine multo 
Vita, labore, dedit mortalibus. 


Excellence is providentia!ly placed beyond the reach 
of indolence, that success may be the reward of in- 
dustry, and that idleness may be punished with 
obscurity and disgrace. So long as I am pleased 
with an employment, I am capable of unwearied 
application, because my feelings are all of the 
intense kind ; I never received a little pleasure from 
any thing in my life; if Iam delighted, it is in the 
extreme. The unhappy consequences of this tem- 
perature is, that my attachment to any oecupation, 
seldom out-lives the novelty of That nerve of 
my imagination, that feels the touch of any par- 
ticular amusement, twangs under the energy of the 
pressure with so much vehemence,.that it soon be- 
cames sensible of weariness, and fatigue. Hence 
I draw an unfavourable prognostic, and expect that 
I shall shortly be constrained to look out for some- 
thing else. Then perhaps, I may string the harp 
again, and be able to comply with your demand. 
Now for the visit you. propose to pay us, 
and propose not to pay us. Thehope of which 
plays upon your paper, like a jack-o-lanterm upon 
the ceiling. This is no mean simile, for Virgil, 
you remember, uses it. “Tis here, ’tis there, it 
vanishes, it returns, it dazzles you, a cloud inter- 
poses, and itis gone. However just the comparison, 
I hope you will contrive to spoil it, and that your 
final determination will be to come. As to the 
masons you expect, bring them with you—bring 
brick, bring mortar, bring every thing, that would 
oppese itself to your journey—all shall be wel- 
come. I have a green-house that is too small, come 
and enlarge it; build me a pinery ; repair the gar- 
den-wall, that has great need of your assistance ; do 
any thing; you cannot do too much; so far from 
thinking you, and your train, troublesome, we shall 
rejoice to see you, upon these, or upon any other 
terms you can propose. Butto be serious—you 
will do well to consider, that a long summer is be- 
fore you—that the party will-‘not have such another 
opportunity to meet, this great while—that you 
may finish your masonry long enough before 
winter, though you should not begin this month, 
but that you cannot always find your Brother and 
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sister Powicy at Olney. These, and some other 


considerations, such as the desire we have to see | 


you, and the pleasure we expect from seeing you 
all together, may, and [ think, ought, to overcome 
your scruples. 

* Prom a general recollection of Lord Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion I thought, and I remember 
I told you so, that there was a striking resemblance 
between that period, and the present. But I am 
now reading, and have read three volumesof Hume’s 
History, one of which is engrossed intirely by that 
subject. There, I see reason to alter my opinion, 
and the seeming resemblance has disappeared 
upon a more particular information. Charles 
succeeded to a long train of arbitrary princes, 
whose subjects had tamely acquiessed in the des- 
potism of their masters, till their privileges were all 
forgote He did but tread in their steps, and 
exemplify the principles in which he had been 
brought up when he oppressed his people. But - 


just at that time, unhappily for the monarch, the 


subject began to see, and to see that he had a right 
to property, and freedom. This marks a sufficient 
difference between the disputes of that day, and 
the present. But there was another main cause 
of that rebellion, which, at this time, does not ope- 
rate a tall. Ihe king was devoted to the hierarchy, 
his subjects were puritans, and would not bear it. 
Every circumstance of ecclesiastical order and 
discipline, was an abomination to them, and in his 
esteem, an indispensable duty, and, though at last, 
he was obliged to give up many things, he would 
not abolish episcopacy, and "till that were done, his 
concessions could have no conciliating effect. 
These two concurring causes, were indeed suffici- 
ent to set three kingdoms ina flame. But they 
subsist not now, nor any other, I hope, notwith- 
standing the bustle made by the patriots, equal to 
the production of such terrible events. 
Yours, my dear friend, 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OP KING’S BENCH. 
Pitman against Robson. 


This was an action for necessaries furnished to 
defendant’s wifes 

Mr. Garrow, in his statement to the jury, observ- 
ed, that the defendant is a man of some property, 
residing at Walworth, and had married the sister of 
the plaintiff, Miss Sarah Pitman. Shortly after 
the marriage, Mrs. Robson became extremely in- 
disposed, from the defendant’s libertine conduct, 
and her friends took her home. Mrs. Robson, 
however, after some time, was ready to forget and 
forgive the past in hopes of future amendment. 
The defendant, however, refused to take her back ; 
and when she and her friends endeavoured to make 
their way to his house, he threatened to shoot them 
if they persisted, and actually fired a gun from his 
window. It had since been found, that the defen- 
dant had been living in a state of illicit intercourse 
With his servant maid, and that the plaintiff, who 
had furnished an asylum for the defendant’s wife, 
had supported her sister for seven weeks, and that 
she now sought a recompence by the present ac- 
lon. 

The case was then proved, as Mr. Garrow had 
stated it, with the additional evidence of a Mr. Lane, 
who said that he had waited upon the defendant, 
with a view to bring about a reconciliation ; but the 
defendant was inexorable, and said that if his wife 
returned, he would tear the hair off her head, and 
just leave life enough to save his own. All the 
Withesses gave Miss Pitman a good character for 
prudence and rectitude of conduct: This was the 


More material, as it was endeavoured, en the part 
of the defence, to throw an imputation on the plain- 
tiff’s chastity. 

Mr. Erskine admitted that if a man shuts the 
door against his wife, a third person had a right to 
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be paid by the husband, provided he furnishes only 
such necessaries as were suitable to the condition 
of the parties. He should contend, however, that 
the sum demanded, a guinea per week, was not ac- 
cording to the defendant’s condition, as he was 
instructed to say, though the defendant was an ex- 
tremely honest and industrious man, yet his means 
did not amount to above half thatsum. ‘The evi- 
dence, he added, was only addressed to the time of 
demanding admittance for his wife, and did not give 
the reasons, for her first leaving the defendants 
house ; that deficiency he would supply, and it was 
his duty to press it upon the jury, that if a wife 
eloped and afterwards committed adultery, the per- 
son who took her in, did it at his own risk, as the 
husband was not bound to provide for her. 

Matilda Bertringe appeared, dressed in white 
muslin, and with a pair of fine French gloves, &c. 
Being sworn, she said, I was servant to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robson. 

Lord Ellenborough.... This is the servant of a per- 
son who gets only half a guinea a week. 

The witness proceeded....1 was hired by Mrs. 
Robson, but 1 was recommended by her friends, and 
also by Miss Pitman (the plaintiff). I went to live 
with them on the 23d of September, in the year be- 
fore she left the house. They had no children; 
sometimes they lived very well together; only when 
their friends would not let them alone. I include 
in that number Miss Sarah Pitman, the plaintiff. 
She was always coming backwards and forwards, 
and my master did not approve of their coming 
backwards and forwards. I cannot say why my 
mistress first left the house. Three weeks or a 
fortnight before the 29th May, I remember Miss 
Pitman taking her away. She desired her to go 
and see her brother. Mr. Robson was not at home 
then. I cannotsay where she went to. She went 
to see her brother and sister, and a woman that is 
kept by her brother. She was absent all the day- 
She slept away two nights. She was with Miss 


Pitman. She used to jump at and fight my mas- | 


ter, and cut pieces out of his face. He behaved 
very well to her as far as I saw. Miss Sarah Pit- 
man said she could have made a very good livell- 
hood of it. She said she did not state how that 
livelihood was to be earned. 

Cross examined by Mr. Garrow. 

Q. Matilda, you certainly must have had a hard 
time of it, child, in your place? 

A. Never-you mind that. 

Mr. Garvow....Pull off your bonnet? 

A. I will not pull off my bonnet. 

Lord Ellenborough....[ shall net order her to pull 
off her bonnet if she answers so as to be distinctly 
heard, and stand that she may be seen. 


Mr. Garrow....Stand forward, that the jury may 
see you. 

Q. You used to see your mistress fly at your 
master to.tear pieces out of his face, 1 think you 
said? 

A. Yes; she did. 

Mr. Garrow....1 wonder he has so much face left. 
He has rather more than any other man in court, | 
think. 

Q. Are you a servant of all work, child? 

A. Tama maid of all work, and a very good 
place I have. 

Q. Had you saved much money before you went 
to this place? 

A. Ask mea civil question. 

Q. They are the clothes you usually do your 
work in? 

A. They ate the clothes I work in sometimes, 
when I put them on. 

Q. Do you always wear French gloves, child? 

A. I always wear French gloves when I can get 
them. 

Q. How many beds do you make up now? 

A. Just the same number as I do now. 

Q. And are there as many used? 
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A. Ask me a civil question, and I will give you 
a civil answer. 

Q. What part of the house does your master 
sleep in? 

He sleeps on the first floor. 

And you in the garret ! 

Always. 

You always sleep in the garret ? 

Yes. 

. Do you mean to swear to that? Do you mean 
to swear that you always sleep in the garret of your 
master’s house ? 

A. I sleep in the house. 

Q. What part of the house do you sleep in, upon 
your oath? 

A few seconds elapsed. No answer. 

Lord Ellenborough....She has answered the ques- 
tion. Her silence answers it. I canonly say this.... 
I am very glad she did not give the answer that 
might, perhaps, have been expected; for I had 
made up my mind, if the matter went much far- 
ther, to have sent her to Newgate, if the parties 
would undertake to prosecute her for perjury. 
Gentlemen of the jury, it appears that the defen- 
dant’s wife was driven out of her husband’s house 
....the precise moment when, or how, we do not 
see from the evidence; but if she be driven out, 
she must be supported. This defendant’s conduct 
isthe mostbarbarous. He says, if he saw her near 
him, he would drag her by the hair of the head, 
and leave only life enough in her to save his own. 
The whole case is with you; and I have no doubt 
you will administer justice between the parties. 
Verdict for the plaintiff 1007. 

Mr. Erskine.... That ig beyond the bill of particu- 
lars. 

Mr. Garrow....We wil] run the risk of that. 

Lord Ellenborough....I have no evidence before 
me of any bill of particulars. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


P>O>o> 





The following poems, in old English black letter, 
were obligingly transcribed for this paper by a li- 
terary friend, who, with the taste of a virtuoso, has 
pointed out both as exquisite specimens of a pure, 
simple, and flowing style. ‘The philologist will 
admire the critical accuracy of language, as old as 
the reign of Edward the sixth, and the politician 
may perceive an analogy between the destruction 
of the * Hospitable Oak,’ and the mad overthrow 
of our judiciary system. 

From *Nugae Antiquae,’ being a collection of 
original papers in prose and verse; written in the 
reigns of Henry VIil, Edward VI, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, James 1, &c. by Sir John Harrington, the 

ranslator of Ariosto, and others, who lived in those 
times. 
THE HOSPITABLE OAKE. 


Erst in Arcadia’s lande much prais’d was found 

A lusty tree far rearing tward the skie, 
Sacred to Jove, and placed on high ground, 

Beneath whose shade did gladsome shepherds hie, 
Met plenteous yoed, andoft were wont to shufne 
bleak winter's drizzle, summer’s parching sunne. 


Outstretch’d in all the luxurie of ease, 
They pluck’d rich misletoe of vartue rare ; 

Their lit le by each kindlie breez 
heir lippe was temptede by each kindle breeze, 
That way’d the branch to proffer acorns fair; 
While out the hallow’d root, with sweets inlaide, 
The murmuring bee her daintie hoard betrayde. 


The fearless bird safe bosom’d here its neste, 
Its sturdie size did brave the nipping winde, 
Where many a creeping ewe sought giadlie reste ; 
Warme comforte here to all and every kinde ; 
Where hunge the leafe well sprint with honey dew, 
Whence dropt their cups, the gamboling fairie knew, 


But ah! in luckless day what mischief ’gan 
"Midst fell debate, and madd’ning revelrie, 
When tipsie Bacchus had bewitched Pan, 
For sober swains so thankless ne’er mought be; 
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Though passing strange—’twas bruited all arounde, 
This goodlie tree did shadowe too much grounde. 


With much despight they seek its overthrow, | 
And sorrie jestes its wonted giftes deride, 
How snaring birdleme’s made of miseltoe, 
Nor trust their flocks to shelter ’neath its side ; 
It drops chill venom on our ewes, they cry, 
And subtle serpent at its root doth lie. 


Eftsoon the axe doth rear its deadlie blow, 

Arounde dothe eccho bear each labouringe stroke; 
Now to the ground its loftie head doth bowe, 

Then angry Jove aloud in thunder spoke, 
On high Olympus next mine tree L’'ll place, 
Heaven’s still unscann’d by sic ungraieful race. 


A sonnet made on Isabella Markhame, when I 
first thought her fayer as she stood at the prin- 
cess’s windowe in goodlie attyre, and talkede to 
divers in the courte yarde. From a manuscript of 
John Harrington, dated 1564. 


Whence comes my love? 0 hearte disclose, 
’T was from cheeks that shamed the rouse ; 
From lips that spoyle the rubie’s prayse ; 
From eyes that mock the diamond’s blaze. 
Whence comes my woe? as freely owne, 
Ah me! ’twas from a hearte lyke stone. 


The blushynge cheeke speakes modest mynde, 
The lippes befitting wordes moste kynde ; 

The eye doth tempte to love’s desyre, 

And seems to say, ‘tis Cupid’s fire ; 

Yet all so faire, but speake my moane, 

Syth nought dothe saye the hearte of stone. 


Why thus, my love, so kynde bespeake, 

Sweet lippe, sweet eye, sweet blushynge cheek, 
Yet not a hearte to save my paine, 

O Venus, take thy giftes again, 

Make not so faire to cause Our moane, 

Or make a hearte that’s lyke our owne. 


The veriest landman that ever clung te the 
chimney corner may have more than a glimpse of 
all the adventures of a Sailor’s life, by looking at 
the following descriptive stanzas of a truly original 
song. 

When the anchor’s weigh’d and the ship’s unmoor’d, 
And landmen lag behind, sir, 
The sailor joyfully skips on board, 
And swearing prays for wind, sir: 
Towing here, 
Yeoing there; 
Steadily, readily, 
Cheerily, merrily, 
Still from care and thinking free, 
Is a sailor’s life at sea. 


When we sail with a fresh’ning breeze, 
And landmen all grow sick, sir, 
The sailor lolls with his mind at ease, 
And the song and the can go quick, sir: 
Laughing here, quafhing there, 
Steadily, &c. 


When the wind at night whistles o’er the deep, 
And sings to landmen dreary, 
The sailor fearless goes to sleep, 
Or takes his watch most cheery : 
Booaing here, 
Snoozing there 5 
Steadily, &c. 


When the sky grows bck, and the wind blows hard, 
And landmen skulk below, sir, 
Jack mounts up to the topsail yard, 
And turns his quid, as he goes, sir, 
Hawling here, 
Bawling there ; 
Steadily, &c. 


When the foaming waves run mountains high, 
And landmen cry, all’s gone, sir, 
The sailor hangs twixt sea and sky, 
And jokes with Davy Jones, sir: 
Dashing here, 
Splashing there; 
Steadily, &c. 


When the ship, d’ye see, becomes a wreck, 
And landmen hoist the boat, sir, 

The sailor scorns to quit the deck, 
While a single plank’s afloat, sir; 
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Swearing here, 

Tearing there, 

Steadily, readily, 

Cheerily, merrily, 

Still from care and thinking free, 
Is a sailor’s life at sea. 

A fanatic preacher being requestec to perform the 
last sad office for a dying young woman, pressed 
her to believe, as a preparation to the beatific state, 
that flesh and d/ood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. I am safe then, replied the witty patient, 
for | have been so long ailing, that I am nothing 
now but skin and doves. 
We hope that the very able and ingenious con- 
ductors of those of our public prints, who have not 
learned either the philosophy or the politics of de- 
mocracy, will persevere in their attachment to un- 
hopular doctrines. Let it always bé remembered, that 
‘News-writers may be either unknown or in neglect; 
but they are like a battery, in which the stroke of any 
one bail produces no great effect, but the amount of 
continued repetition is decisive.’ 
Hurry in writing, combined with a wish to write 
original, or smart things, frequently betrays even 
the hackneyed writer into absurdity or incorrect- 
ness. An Editor lately in his acknowledgements to 
correspondents, has the following phrase. ‘ Seve- 
ral communications LYE in our APPROVED PIGEON 
“OL¥S.’ Now, nothing can be plainer than that a 
fying communication is no very valuable gift in 
store for the public, nor an affroved figeon hole a 
mode of phraseology which casts even a mite into 
the treasury of language. It is supposed that the 
flain English and old English of the Editor’s mean- 
ing was, several approved communications are in 
reserve. 


Married, at Rutland, (Ver.) Mr. Thomas Lyon 
to Miss Betsey Lama. 
The happy time at length arrives, 
In scripture days foretold— 
When Lamé and Lyon both unite, 
Embrace and keep one fold. [ Hive. 
The long list of Foreign Princes and Ambas- 
sadors so pompously announced by the French 
Journals, as having resolved to submit themselves 
to the degradation of attending at Paris to pay their 
respects to the Usurper, forcibly remind us of the 
energetic eloquence of Mr. Burke, when speaking 
of the reception to be given to a similar description 
of exalted characters, by the then Director Carnot. 
If possible, the circumstances at present are much 
stronger, inasmuch as there can be no question 
about the superiority of Bonaparte to Carnot in 
crime ; and as the visitors now expected, are more 
numerous, and many of them of more eminent dig- 
nity. The application of the words of the great En- 
glish Orator, is so obvious, as to need no alteration 
* ‘To those,” says he, “ who do not love to contem- 
plate the fall of human greatness, Ido not know a 
more mortifying spectacle, than to see the assem- 
bled Majesty of Europe, waiting as patient suitors, 
in the anti-chamber of a regicide. They wait, it 
seems, until the sanguinary tyrant shall have snor- 
ted away the fumes of the indigested blood of his 
Sovereign. Thén, when sunk on the down of 
usurped pomp, he shall have sufficiently indulged 
his meditations with what Monarch he shall next 
glut his ravening maw, he may condescend to sig- 
nify that it is his pleasure to be awake; and that he 
is at leisure to receive the proposals of his high and 
mighty clients, for the terms on which he may res- 
pite the execution of the sentence he has passed 








upon them. At the opening of those doors, what 
a sight must it be to behold the Plenipotentiaries 
of Royal impotence, in the precedency which 
they will intrigue to obtain, and which will be gran- 
ted to them according to the seniority of their 
degradation, sneaking into the regicide presence, and 





| with the relics of the smile which they had dressed 


os 

























up for the levee of their Masters, still flickerjy 
on their curied lips, presenting the faded remain, 
of their courtly graces, to meet the scornful, feng, 
ious, sardonic grin of a bloody ruffian, who whily 





he is receiving their homage, is measuring then, ae 
with his eye, and fitting to their size the slider of ca 
his guillotine!” Could the true character of th. nee 
existing Despot of France have been described in - 
language more appropriate? Could the reduced if 
state of the vassal Princes who are going to Paris, A fr 
be more justly depicted ! is 
— yo 

The following advertisement, in the true Am,, nt 


rican taste, is copied from a paper published in the 
City of Washington, or the City of the Woods, 


MECHANIC’S HALL, 


Has lately been refitted at a considerable expeny 
by the subscriber for the better accommodation of 
travellers in general, and his friends and customer 
in particular. It is not to be supposed that the 
public will be ruled by the opinions of Hippocrates 
or Epicurus or even Galen: I hope they will, casi 
smell and see; and judge for themselves. Those 
who admire the good quality of the oyster, wij 
please to call at the GoLpEn Square and Compass, 
alias MecHanre HALt, where they will find oysters 
prepared to perfection in six or seven differen 
forms, with every other article that relishes and de. 
corates a fable for gentlemen. The public are also 
informed that there will be hot Coffee or Tea, from 
7 in the morning till 11 o’clock; a relish of col 
Ham, round of Beef, Neat’s Tongue, &c. &c. &. 
from 11 till 12 o’clock; hot dinners, consisting of 
Soups, of roasted and of boiled, &c. from 2 til] ; 
o'clock: so that travellers may depend on bei 

speedily and comfortably refreshed, as well as their 
horses, at any hour in the day. The improvements 
the subscriber has made will enable him to prepare 
dinners or suppers, in half the time, and in better 
order than formerly; particularly Oyster Suppers. 

He has a Turtve that has been feeding since 
June last, which will be dressed on Thursday, (be- 
ing the third day of the races,) by a professed Cook. 

In addition to the Turtle, the table will be fur 
| nished with a part of every article the market af 
fords; also the best Wines and Liquors will be 
provided. 

The Dinner will be on the table at half past 3, 
in a room up stairs 17 by 30, where the Compan 
will be retired and select. 

The public’s humble servant, 
ANDREW M‘Donacp. 


BONAPARTE IN LOVE, 





EVERY movement, (Casuists sung ) 
Has, though often hid, its spring, 
Now controlling, now impelling, 
Raising, sinking, soothing, swelling, 
As prevails the different passion, 
Love, fear, envy, avarice, fashion, 
Anger, pleasure, lust, grief, hate, 
Or ambition to be great. 

Musing on this mental mover, 

Now, methinks, I can discover 
The true motive and occasion 

Of the boasted French Invasion : 
And, that credit I may gain, 

Thus the matter I explain: 


To ' 


All his motions lately prove 
BonaPartre deep in love, 
Love inspires his daily scheme ; 
Love supplies his nightly dream, 
Love at Paris is his host; 
Love attends him to the coast; 
Love, along the Rhine’s meanders, 
Swamps of Holland, bogs of Flanders, 
Ramble when and where he will, 
Love is his companion still, 
And will never let him rest, 
With enjoyment while undlest 
Now, perhaps, Conjecture stupid, 
Thinks 4is love the flame of Cupid 
For some Venus, theme of wonder.... 
No such thing }....tis Lovs of Pounper 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


rhe original of the following heroic epistle was found, 
among other despatches, im a French frigate lately 
captured in the West-Indies. Poetical epistles from 

one great potentate to another, are not without pre- 
cedents, of which the one addressed by the late Kien 
Long, Emperor of China, to his Majesty George III, 
affords a remarkable example. 

A free translation of the above mentioned curious work 
is now offered to the public, through the medium of 
your paper. I remain, &c. BRITANNICUS. 





dn Heroic Epistle from FAQUES I, Emperor of Hayti, 
To NAPOLEON I, Emperor of the French. 

© thou ! enthron’d in state, who, like a god, 
Rul'st prostrate millions by thy awful nod, 

Hail !...by those names which best thine ear allure, 

Gen’ral, Grand-Consul, Ali, Empereur ! 

From realms where Hayti's genius wades in blood, 

Where late the pride of *tropic cities stood, 

(Whose smoking ruins now proclaim afar 

The glories of exterminating war,) 

Where the proud whites our negro vengeance feel 

In tortures on the agonizing wheel, 

Whilst, in death’s bitter pangs, the mothers hear 

Their infants wailing on the bloody spear}... 

We, Jaques the first, send greeting to our brother, 

For one great Emperor should greet another. 
Alike in fortune, and alike in fame, 

I too, with thee, a kindred country claim, 

To Afric’s burning clime I owe my birth, 

(Afric the source of every plague on earth,) 

Thy natal spot an obscure island boasts, 

Which sprung, they say, from Afrie’s torrid coasts. 

For once, when mighty earthquakes rent the world, 

This rocky isle from Lybian wastes was huri’d, 

And ever since, unclaim’d and shunn’d, it stands 

The little Afric of surrounding lands. 

No verdant pastures Xs brown hills adorn, 

Nor wave its arid vales with golden corn, 

Sterility o’er the swart mountains reigns, 

And bogs and sands deform its barren plains; 

No aromatic flow’rs bedeck the fields, 

The lurid herbage bitter honey yields, 

Round its rough rocks the waves incessant roar, 

And ships sheer off from tCorsica’s bleak shore. 

Most like the rugged soil its sons we find, 

prung from the scouringss of corrupt mankind, 

Vhat time imperial Rome across the waves 
Fxil'd her cut-throats, thieves, and useless slaves. 
No race more fam’d e’er rose from Thebes or ‘Troy, 
Nor e’en from mine....illustrious Domahoy ! 

Vhose kings regale on plantains and palm-wine, 
And then permit all other kings to dine. 

Obscure distress hung o’er our primal day, 
Both, by like means have gain’d imperial sway ; 
That we are friends our hearts have long confest, 

ur foes are Frenchmen, whom we both detest. 
Thus link’d by fortune, how can I repine, 

fthy great deeds have yet exceeded mine ? 
Rous’d by thy fame, if haply 1 aspire 
To pillage countries, and set towns on fire, 

To wade te glory through a crimson flood, 

And murder helpless prisoners in cold blood,.... 
Ifthus I act,....yet still unskill’d and rude, 

One gift of thine I want,....Ingratitude ! 

Tkill’d my master, mistress, nor would save 

A white man’s child.....but then J was a slave ; 
Rous’d from short slumbers by the cow-skin’s crack, 
Which mark’d with whelk indelible my back, 

Each day my blood and sweat manur'd the soil, 
Each cursed day renew’d my bitter toil. 

* Cape Francois. For a ages! of the former 
Prosperity of this once fine city, and of its recent, though 
not its latter, devastations, see Bryan Edwards’ History 
ofthe West-Indies, Vol 3. Translator. 

t It is certain that Corsica was once an appendage of 
the African empire of Carthage. Its traditional origin 
May be allowed, if not in history, at least in poetry. The 
¢mperor Jaques, by drawing a just picture of the island, 
appears rather to wish to excite sympathy by similitude 
tan by flattery. TZ: i 
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My foe to murder I should never start, 

I'd broil his liver, and devour his heart! 

Revenge is swect; but e’en to gain my ends, 

I can’t betray my patrons, kill my friends ; 

To thy superior soul alone ’tis given 

To outrage nature and to laugh at heaven ; 

You sold your king and friend, abjur’d your God, 
And rul’d your allies with an iron rod. 

But one great deed exceeds my utmost aim, 
Damn’'d as it is to everlasting fame. 

Near Acre’s battered tow’rs, with shame I tell, 

Where Sidney sent your ruffian bands to hell, 

Whilst, Vulture like, Flight, Famine, Shame, and 
Fear, 

Scream’d at yeur yan, and hover'd o’er your rear ; 

Your valiant friends, who, urg’d by Honour’s laws, 

Ne’er shrunk from danger, whatsoe’er the cause, 

By grievous wounds were forc’d to keep the bed, 

(For you they conquer’d, and for you they bled!) 

What then? Unable now to fight or fly, 

You cooly doom’d the wretched men to die- 

Eager, with quivering lips, and panting breath, 

They suck’d the poison’d bowl, and slept in death. 

Thrown on the sands unburied they remain, 

Their blasted corses blacken all the plain, 

Whilst screaming Vultures eye afar the ground, 

And packs of famish’d Jackalls yelp around. 

By Machivalian lore from conscience freed, 

No desperate means shall e’er our views impede, 

For they, who dare our sovereign will deride, 

No powers shall screen them, and no place shall 
hide ; 

Drag’d from amidst their friends in open day, 

Their lives for their presumptious thoughts shall 
pay, 

Or starv’d in dungeons, or by cord or steel, 

Abroad, at home, our vengeance they shall feel. 

So Kleber, Pichegru, D’Enghien, and Toussaint, 

Thus fell....who dar’d dispute your right to reign. 

And yet the world prefers to me or you 

Simple Toussaint, and confident Pichegru; 

The prating public, curse its tongue and pen, 

Says, these were greater captains better men. 

Success is all; the dogs have had their day, 

And we, the Lions, hold imperial sway, 

To distant ages shall our actions bloom, 

Beyond the proudest boasts of Greece and Rome, 
No ancient, or no modern name can shine 

In scts of blood, compar’d with yours and mine: 
For cruel Sylla to our fame must yield ; 

Or Caesar, in Pharsalia’s sanguine field ; 

Or mad Caligula, who wish’d to find 

A speedy mode to guillotine mankind ; 

Or Nero, reeking from his mother's blood, 

Or dreadful Alaric, * the scourge of God :’ 

Or sainted *Charles, on Bartlemics great day ; 

Or gloomy +Philip, at Auto da Fe; 

Or f{Kouli, at Delhi a gentle guest ; 

Or holy ||/Muley, in his saffron vest} 

* Charles IX of France, who, during the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, amused himself with shooting his 
protestant subjects as they fled under his palace windows 
in attempting to escape their murderers. 

+ Philip Il, of Spain. } Thoemas Kovli, called also 
Nadir, sultan of Persia. In the year 1739, he invaded 
India at the head of four hundred thousand Persians 
and Tatars. Mohammed Shak, the great mogul, re- 
ceived him as a guest, but while Kouli was smoking a 
pipe on the misuud with the too credulous Shak, he 
gave the signal for pillaging Delhi. It is computed 
that two hundred thousand innocent victims were sa- 
crificed to the cruelty and avarice of this merciless bar- 
barian. 

|| Muley Ishmael, Emperor of Morrocco, was a pro- 
phet lineally descended from Mahommed. Whenever he 
proposed to dismiss his subjects to Paradise with his 
own hand, he appeared at the levee in a yellow silk 
dress; upon which the imperial princes, the grand 
chancellor, the grand constable, the grand admiral, the 
grand judge, and the foreign ambassadors, scampered 
off as fast as they could—the hindmost carrying off the 
imperial javelin struck through his body. After having 
murdered, with his own hand, 20,000 persons, this im- 
perial rufhan, after having enjoyed a long and prosper- 





) ous reign, died in his bed! 7. 


Or he, your first great tutor and compeer, 
Tho’ last, not least, the illustrious Robespierre ! 
Such are the deeds assign’d to us by fate, 

And such the heroes whom we emulate. 

And yet I dread!....the skies affect to lower, 
And something bars us from unbounded power, 
There is an island, wash'd by western waves, 
Britannia call’d, whose sons were never slaves, 
They beat your vet’ran bands, your navies burn, 
Block up your ports, and laugh your threats tq 

scorn, 
Sink the proud isle ! or your imperial crown 
Will totter on your head, and tumble down. 

Arise, great Emperor! be greater still, 
Make all things stoop to your imperial will; 
Till humbled at your foot-stool Britain cowers, 
Then the wide world, the universe is ours ! 

‘ And while along the stream of time....thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame ; 

Say shall my little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale?’ 

I the great eastern hemisphere resign, 
Contented that the humbler west be mine, 

No more shall Independence rouse mankind, 
Or prying Science e’er illume his mind ; 
Low in the dust proud Freedom shall be hurl’d, 
Whilst you and I divide the conquer’d world ! 
(Signed) 
FAQUES, Empereur D’ Hayti. 


POR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE, 


Not performed before the President and the ministerial 
members of both houses of Congress, on the 4th of 
March. 1805, being the anniversary of the election of 
the present chief magistrate. 


Ah! see where failen from on high 
Columbia’s prostrate glories lye ; 

Her laurels torn, her vigour fled, 

Sedition’s plume dark-waving o’er her head. 


Behold her on her funeral pile 
Divested of each sparkling smile, 
Whilst round her dance a traitor band 
The scourge and terror of the Jand. 


Shall dark delusion’s magic spell, 
Created by the powers of hell, 
Maintain its empire o’er each breast, 
And lull our senses to lethargic rest? 


Shall Faction’s pois’nous breath destroy 

A nation’s pride, a nation’s joy, 

O’er Order’s wreck her banners wave, 

And doom our well-earn’d honour’s to the grave? 


Wake. Cojlumbians. wake and see 

Your native land no longer free ; 

Sedition’s bloody flag’s unfurl’d, 

And waves triumphant o'er a slumbering world. 


Dare to resist, and hurl the foe 

Headlong to the powers below ; 

There let them form the darkling spell, 

And place dire Anarch on the throne of hell. 


Wrest from their impious hands the helm, 

Preserve the bark.they would o’erwhe.m, 

And let admiring nations see, 

While life exists, Columbians will be free. 
U. 
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ON SORROW. 


Tho’ check’d by time the storm may feebler grow, 
W hich toss’d erewhile the turbid stream of woe ; 
Sorrows there are, which, tho’ they seem to sleep, 
Till life’s sad sigh their wonted channel keep, 

Still fresh they flow from many a latent wound, 





More calm indeed, but not the less profound. 
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TRANSLATION OF BUONAPARTE’ SCORONATION ODE. 


This sublime ode is the production of one of the first 
poets in France, a member of the National Institute, 
and of the Conservative Senate. From the similarity 
of many of the sentiments and expressions to some of 
those contained in the answer of the Senate to Buo- 
naparte, respecting the organic senatus consultum, 
which metamorphosed the republic intoan empire, Its 
conjectured that he had a hand in drawing up that 
celebrated composition. 

In excuse for not giving it a dress more suicable for 
music, the translator has only to plead inability; and 
he begs pardon of the distinguished author for ex~ 
hibiting it to the American world in a costume $0 
uncouth, and so far inferior to its real merit. 


P.L. 


No longer, haughty Macedonia, boast 

Your Alexander first in martial deeds. 

From his pale star, obnubilated now, 

His aching eye-balls France-ward bent, he sees 
Out-conquer’d all his conq’rings; briny tears, 
Fore’d by corroding Envy, work their way 

In channels deep adown his sun-burnt cheekse 

Perfidious, treaty-breaking, pedling race, 
Enjoy short respite ; Gallia, deck’d in smiles, 
Her venging bolt suspended, turns to greet 
Her chosen potentate, monarque most grand, 
Who, gen’rous volunteer in freedom’s cause, 
Stands forth to fix on more than marble base 
Of power imperial, the gentle sway 
Of liberty, equality, and law. 

Where from old Nilus’ shore, with sharpen’d 

ken, 
Darting his mortal ray, more piercing far 
Than Herschel’s optic tube, into the vast 
I’xpanse of nebulous futurity, 
He there descried the shining diadem, 
By leaden footed years convey’d at length 
Within the point-blank range of vulgar eyes; 
What threatning dangers, and what angry foes 
Assail’d his person, and beset his way ! 
But Fortune, still in requisition held 
By his commanding Genius, safely led, 
W ith Glory’s spacious mantle cover’d o’er, 
And to the world’s great capital restor’d 
Her Jaurel’d hero, source of all her hope ; 
Then Faction’s furious dogs their grow’ ling ceas’d, 
Aw’d into nothing by his potent voice. 

Nor yet in slothful ease his limbs could rest, 
While War’s destructive tempest scowl’d around ; 
‘To future times Marengo’s bloody plain 
Shall tell the mighty deeds that well aveng’d 
‘Lhe great republic’s outrag’d majesty, 

And conquer’d liberty and splendid peace. 

But what advent’rous bard shall raise his voice 
So high to tempt the daring song of all 
His labours, great in cabinet and field, 

When e’en the brazen trump of Fame fatigued, 
Can scarce give utt’rance to th’ unwieldy sound, 
That glorious history, the faithful pen 

Of gratitude, with ink indelible, 

Has deep recorded on each Gallic heart. 

At length have reason and a nation’s love 
Proclaim’d him Emperor hereditary ; 

And this great day beholds his brow august, 
Obedient to the sovereign people’s will, 

Receive from sacred hands its well earn’d meed, 
The blazing circlet ; surest guarantee 

Of loyal Frenchmen’s heads, the social bend 
And rights of generations yet to come. 

Henceforth shall France, immutable as vast, 
Behold the tempests gathering round in vain. 
Beneath the immortal glory of his name, 
That monument immense, erect and firm, 
She'll sit secure amidst the shaking worlds, 

In dignificd, victorious repose. 

Now o’er the happy land the sable cloud 
Of hats, enthusiastic toss’d on high, 

Brings momentary darkness ; every mouth, 
Stretch’d wide in bursting gladness, bellows forth 
The deafening shout * Napoleon forever.’ 
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Apollo takes in hand his biggest lyre, 
And all the Muses join in concert grand, 
With all their fiddles, haut-bois, and French horns, 
Flutes, fifes, and clarinets, and trumpets loud, 
Bassoons, and viols huge of vengeful note, 
To swell the full-voic’d chorus to the skies 
In blended sounds, harmoniously sublime. 
And when blithe night, in spangled azure clad, 
Leads in the train of revelry and dance, 
Vesuvius shall bid burn his fiercest fires, 
And spout his boiling bowels up to heaven ; 
Old Atna, mortar huge, his chamber load 
With aurum-fulminans, to tell the tale 
To neighbour Atlas, Teneriffa’s pike 
Shall bellow loud till Chimborace hears, 
And echos 0’er the main the thund’ring joy, 
And passing comets frisk their fiery tails, . 
And bear the wond’rous news to distant worlds. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPISTOLARY ODE TO A FRIEND. 
BY THE LATE NATHANIEL EVANS, A.M. 


Like as Lybia’s burning sand, 
Or the parch’d Arabian plain, 
Which gentle Eurus never fann’d, 
Would drink the unfathomable main— 
So is the wretch who endless craves, 
And restless pines in every state— 
O place him with the worst of slaves, 
Whether in high or lew estate. 
Heap him around with massy wealth, 
High throne him on the seat of pow’r; 
Each generous joy he’ll use by stealth, 
While want shall prey on every hour- 
Let glittering pomp allure his soul, 
Or nobler fame his mind dilate, 
Through complicated plagues he’ll roll, 
And dire vexations still create. 
The first-born mortal upon earth, 
When round him smiling nature play’d, 
With discontent was void of mirth, 
Though he o’er every creature sway’d. 


He, who contented spends his days— 
Calm as the clear unruffled stream, 
His life in gentle current strays, 
Mild as the maiden’s silver dream. 
Be he born to till the field, 
- Or in war the sword to wield ; 
If he o’erthe midnight oil 
Wastes his life in learned toil, 
Studious to instruct mankind 
Where true happiness to find ; 
Or if o’er the lawless main 
He roams in search of sordid gain ; 
Or sorts with nobles in proud ease, 
Or humble swains in cottages ; 
Be he with Content but blest... 
He’s the happy man confest:! 


Listen, dear Strephon, to my song.... 
O herd not with ambitious slaves, 
Nor join thou with the vulgar throng... 
Their joys unstable as the waves. 
Strephon, thrice bless’d with fruitful plains, 
The lover of a sapient theme; 
Strephon, whose sweetly-soothing strains 
Flow gently as thy native stream... 
O leave the ruthless scenes of war, 
Unfit art thou for rude alarms, 
Beside thy gentle Delaware, 
Come, Strephon, seek more pleasing charms. 
Here, while o’er the fertile vallies 
Thou shalt tuneful stray.along, 
I will make repeated Sallies, 
To catch the transport of thy song; 
Then mutual joy shall swell our soul, 
Attendant to bright wisdom’s strain, 
While we shall quaff the triendly bowl 
Tar from the noisy and the vain. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO» 


Mr. O_pscHooL, 


I was lolling last night in a manner which, I dare s,, 
your fair correspondent Beatrice would pronounce ey. 
cessively ungenteel, my head resting against t, 
chair back and my feet on the table; and had got f,, 
into the regions of visionary grandeur, when tl, 
watchman, bellowing under my window ‘ past twely, 
o’clock,’ disturbed my reverie, and made me exclaim 
pho! what a fool I was!—The pen was before me, 
and the following lines were the consequence of th 
fellow’s calling me out of the clouds. 


What hope can I have to he great? 

A dying friend I ne’er did cheat; 

Nor strove, by Virtue’s frown unaw’d, 
Like L b, the orphan to defraud. 

I ne’er the truths by Heaven imprest, 
Assail’d with many a scurvy jest, 

And talk’d of twenty gods or none. " 
I ne’er Columbia’s glorious son 

Revil’d, like Callender and Paine, 

The smile of Jefferson to gain. 
Unworthy thus, let me repeat, 

What hope can I have to be great ?* 

I leave the Democratick rout 

To those, who love their plausive shout, 
Those who with ease can condescend 
By vilest means to gain their end ;t 
And live contented with my lot, 

Health, honour, and a lowly cot.j 





ASMODE®@, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE DEMON OF DEMOCRACY. 


A place appears amid the gloomy grove 

On which a throne was rais’d obscure above ; 
There sat the demon, dreadful were his eyes, 
Strong was his arm, gigantic was his size ; 
Ten thousand fiery spirits danc’d around, 
Fierce was the music, rage was in the sound. 
There Fraud and Tumult each their station toek, 
And Violence of more terrific look, 

While Reason, banish’d from the furious rout, 
Stood, like a stranger, at the gates without. 
There, on a pile of horrid arms reclin’d, 

(His form and face an image of his mind,) 
Was Blasphemy, upon the kingly throne 
He sat on high, and awfully alone. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Epigram on the appointment of Captain Fanning to the 
command of the Gun-Boat at Charleston, S. C. 


Our chieftain Tom, a sorry wight, 
Who'd rather fly. the field than fight, 
Has grown se fond of planning, 
As to suppose 
The rage of foes 
Can soon be cool'd by Fanning. 





* Nec fonte labra prolui caballino : 
Nec in bicipiti somnixsse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic noeta predirem. 
t Heliconiadasque, pallidamque Pyrenenr 
Illis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 
Hederae sequaces 
} Ipse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum carmen affero nestrum. 
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